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Thomas Warton, again, when he wrote his Newmarket,
a Satire, in the middle of the century, seemed to ex-
perience a genuine dismay at the Philistinism of the
British sportsman, who as long as he has race-meetings
to attend, will let England go to the dogs, intellectually
and politically. Hilario cares nothing for the beauties of
his Claudesque park, nor for the egood old seat' with its
Gothic towers: Hilario bets, loses his property, and sees
. . . the steel-clad sires, and mothers mild,
Who bravely shook the lance, or sweetly smiled,
All the fair series of the whisker'd race,
Whose pictur'd forms the stately gallery grace,
adorning tavern walls, or put up at auctions. It is not
great satire, but knowing Warton's tastes as we do, we
may call it a heart-felt protest against the ruin of what
were to him valuable things.
IV. PROBLEMS OF THEORY AND PRACTICE
The use of personalities referred to in the preceding
section may give rise to such questions as these: how far
can such personalities be called 'satire'? Where does
satire end, and the lampoon begin? Must satire be
didactic? and so on. At the beginning of the Augustan
age Dryden's Discourse concerning the Original and Progress
of Satire goes into the matter pretty thoroughly. Follow-
ing Boileau's practice, he concludes that satire must
contain elements of nobility; that it must expose vices
and follies in general, with universal application; and
that when the poet writes against a particular person
he must do so, not from motives of revenge but
because he is a public nuisance, and a fitting example
to illustrate the vice that is being scrutinized. He pro-